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THE MEASUREMENT OF ACHIEVEMENT IN 


DRAWING 

By Edward L. Thorndike 

/ We measure a child’s achievement in drawing by the drawings 
which he produces, in connection with the conditions under 


which he produces them. We measure his improvement by the 

differences between his earlier and his later productsy Every 

teacher is making such measurements constantly, but they are 
| likely to be rough and not easily or surely comparable one 

with another. If a hundred teachers of drawing were asked 
to state as exactly and clearly as they could the achievement 
represented by the production of the drawings of Fig. 1, each 
in ten minutes with no copy at hand, by a twelve-year-old boy 
who had had the training of grades 1-5 of the New York City 
schools, many of them would make only such vague, rough 
statements as ‘ Good,’ ‘ Fair,’ ‘Somewhat above the average,’ 
‘Satisfactory,’ and the like. If some of them did give appar- 
ently fine estimates, such as ‘82 by my scale of grading’ or 
‘C+ by my scale of grading’ or ‘As good as the work of the 
thirteenth child from the top in my class of forty,’ these esti- 
mates would not be easily and surely comparable one with 
another, or with similar estimates concerning other drawings. 
Each person uses a scale of his own and often a very crude one] 
| Consequently although we give in verbal statements and on 

report cards many millions of measurements of achievement in 
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drawing every year, almost no use is made or can be made of 
them. A child may learn that his drawings are, in his teach- 
er’s estimation, better than those of other children in the same 
class who get lower *‘ marks’; but he does not know how much 
better they are. He may be told that his drawings of this week 
are better than those of last week, but not how much better 
they are. As to learning from all these millions of measure- 
ments how much better drawings are obtained from 100 min- 
utes of training per week than from 50, or how much better 


Fic. 1. 


drawings are obtained by one city’s system of instruction than 
by another’s, or how much better drawings are obtained in 
the same city now than were obtained a decade ago, it is 
impossible. 

The essential difficulty can be made clear by contrasting the 
case of drawings produced with that of weights lifted. We} 
can tell just how heavy a weight a child can lift and just how 
much his gain has been}. Any one teacher's measurement of 
the weight lifted is commensurate with any other teacher’s, and 
any one teacher’s measurement for one child with the same 
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teacher's (or any other teacher’s) for any other child. We 
could easily tell whether, age for age, children ten years from 
now could lift more or less (and exactly how much more or 
less) than children of to-day. We could easily compare the 
results of different systems of physical education upon lifting 
power. For we have for ‘ weight lifted’ a perfectly adequate 
scale, starting from zero or ‘ just not any’ weight, and so con- 
structed that any one unit of the scale (pound, ounce, kilogram, 
or the like) is equal to any other unit. We know what any- 
body means by ‘fifty pounds,’ ‘sixty pounds,’ and the like. 


Fic. 3. 


Measurements by the scale of weight define the facts in ques- 
tion clearly, exactly and commensurately. For ‘merit as a 
child’s drawing’ we have no adequate scale; we do not know 
what ‘ zero’ merit as a child’s drawing is, nor have we drawings 
at hand representing I, 2, 3, 4, 5, etc., degrees of merit varying 
by equal steps of difference as I, 2, 3, 4 and 5 pounds repre- 
sent degrees of weight varying by equal steps. 

It is the purpose of this number of the Recorp to present a 
provisional scale by which achievement and improvement in 
drawing can be measured with somewhat the same clearness, 
exactness, and commensurability as achievement and improve- 


ment in lifting weights, and to illustrate some of the uses of 
such a scale. 
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Consider the drawings of Fig. 2 and 3. It is obvious that c 
has more merit as the drawing of a child 8-15 than a, f than 
c, 1 than f, and m than i. Suppose that we know nothing more 
concerning this series of drawings than this patent fact of 
their order of merit. Even this so crude a beginning of a 
scale would be of service. A teacher who gave a certain sixth- 
grade boy’s drawing (say, that of Fig. 4) a ‘mark’ of ‘70’ 
could help us to know what achievement this ‘70’ meant by 
adding “ 70 in the sixth grade means for me an average achieve- 
ment half way between drawing f and drawing i of the Thorn- 
dike scale.? She thus defines the meaning of ‘70’ for anybody 
anywhere who has at hand or in memory the series of Figs. 
2 and 3. The statement of the merit of the sixth-grade boy’s 
drawing is clear. 


Suppose further that we had good reason to believe that the 
difference in merit between a and f was two times as great as 
the difference between a and c, that the difference between a 
and i was three times as great as the difference between a and 
c, and that the difference between a and m was four times as 
great as the difference between a and c. And suppose also that 
we had good reason to believe that the merit of ‘drawing a’ 
as the drawing of a child from 8 to 15 was approximately zero, 
that drawing a had approximately just not any merit as a 
drawing.* A 

Then our series a to m becomes a much more adequate scale, 
for we know now not only that a drawing ‘as good as f of the 
Thorndike scale’ means a certain degree of merit defined by 


* Drawing a represents a man. 
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drawing f, but also that it means a degree of merit twice as 
far from zero merit as the merit of drawing c is, two-thirds 
as far from zero as i is, and half as far from zero as m is. 
| We have not only a clear statement or description or measure- 
ment of the merit of the sixth-grade boy’s drawing but also 
one that is easily and surely comparable with similar state- 
ments about any other drawing. If we call the difference in 
merit between drawing a and drawing ¢c one degree of merit, our 
scale reads: 

a = oO degrees of merit 


I 
2 
3 
4 


The sixth-grade boy’s drawing (Fig. 4), being rated as half 
way between f and i, has 2% degrees of merit, that is, is 21 
times as far from zero as drawing c is. If a certain other draw- 
ing, say that of Fig. 5, is rated as one-fifth of the way from i 
to m it has 3.2 degrees of merit and is 1.28 times as ‘ good’ 
as the drawing of Fig. 4 in the same sense’ that a lift of 320 
pounds is J.28 times as good as a lift as one of 250 pounds. 
Comparison has been made easy and sure. 


* Not in exactly the same sense, there being certain technical differences 
which will be described later. 
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If we call the difference in merit between a and c, not 1, but 


| 4, degrees of merit, our scale runs: 
a = oO degrees of merit 
c= 4 
i= 12 7 
m = 16 


| The drawing of Fig. 4 would then be scored 10, and the draw- 

ing of Fig. 5 would be scored 12.8, but the relations would 

remain the same, the latter having 1.28 times as much merit, 

or being 1.28 times as far above zero merit. The differences 

between a, c, f, i and m may, that is, be expressed in many dif- 

\ ferent numerical terms, just as five weights can be expressed as 

O, I, 2, 3 and 4 tons; 0, 2000, 4000, 6000 and 8000 pounds ; or 
| 0, 32000, 64000, 96000, and 128000 ounces. 

A scale for merit of children’s drawings can then be con-\ 

‘ structed by finding certain drawings which show greater and 

greater degrees of merit, by measuring the difference in merit 

between each successive two, and by measuring the distance 


of the one of least merit from zero merit. \ 


TABLE 1 
VALUES OF DRAWINGS a TO n 
Fig. 60ra= 0 degrees of merit 


“ 7“ 2.4 “ 
“ 8“¢c= 3.9 “ 
“ 9“d= 57 “ 
“ 10“ e= 65 “ 
“11“*f=78 
“ 12“ g= 86 a 
“ 13 “h—10.5 “ 
“ 14“ i=11.8 “ 
“ 15“ j-=12.6 “ 
“ 16 “k=13.5 “ 
“ 17“ [=14.4 “ 
“ 18 “m=16.0 “ 
“ 19 “n=17.0 “ 


This I have done, the result being the drawings a to n shown 
in Figs. 6 to 19, which have the degrees of merit stated in Table 
1, the difference in merit between a and m being taken as 16. 
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If we had a series of blocks of lead weighing 2.4, 3.9, 5.7, 6.5, 
7.8, 8.6, 10.5, 11.8, 12.6, 13.5, 14.4, 16 and 17 pounds respec- 
tively, they would be a scale or graded series of standards for 
weight substantially as these drawings are a graded series of 
standards of children’s drawing. 

It remains to explain the scale somewhat further, to describe 
and illustrate some of its uses, to recount the principles of its 
derivation, and to make clear its limitations. 
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A Scale for the Merit of Drawings by Pupils 


8 to 15 Years Old 


Fic. 6, a. 


This was intended to be a picture of a man. 


oO merit. 


Fic, 7, 5. 


This was intended to be a picture of a house. 


2.4 degrees of merit. 


Fic. 8 c. 
A house. 
3-9 degrees of merit. 
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Fic. 9, d. 


5-7 degrees of merit. 


Fic. 10, 


6.5 degrees of merit. 


Fig. 11, f. 


7.8 degrees of merit. 
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Fic. 12, g. 


8.6 degrees of merit. 
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Fic. 14, 4. 
l 11.8 degrees of merit. 
\ 
| 
tee 
{ 
= 12.6 degrees of merit. 
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Fic. 16, k. | 

13.5 degrees of merit. | 


Fic. 17, l. 


14.4 degrees of merit. 
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Fic. 18, m. 


16 degrees of merit. 


Fic. 19, n. 


17 degrees of merit. 
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Further Explanation of the Scale 


The most useful definition of zero, or ‘just not any,’ merit 
in the drawing of a child 8 to 15 is a drawing which is a draw- 
ing—not a scratch, a writing, a daub or a mere random product 
of muscular activity—but which has just not any merit as a 
representation of its intended object, as a statement of its in- 
tended fact, or as a thing of beauty—which fails to portray or 
inform or please. We require, that is, that it be the beginning 
point of merit in drawing, not in motor power in general, and 
that it be the beginning point. Drawing a (Fig. 6) as a pic- 
ture of a man is approximately such a zero of merit. It is a 
drawing, but only by chance would it be recognized as a man, 
and it surely has no beauty as a design. Some judges would 
rate it as below the beginning point of merit in drawing, and a 
few would rate it as above, but it surely is not far from zero 
as defined. 

The difference of b (Fig. 7) from a (Fig. 6) is stated as 2.4 
degrees of merit, or 2 4/10 times whatever is one degree of 
merit—the unit of difference for this graded series; the differ- 
ence of c (Fig. 8) fronmatite-stated as 3.9, or 3 9/10 times the 
same unit; the difference of c from b is then 1.5, or 114 times 
this same unit. What then is this unit which we have called 
one degree of merit and may call for short, one “ merit,” and 
which corresponds to one pound or one ton or one kilogram in 
the graded series of weights? One “ merit,” the unit of our 
scale, is the difference of merit in children’s drawings which 
75 per cent of artists, teachers of art, and intelligent judges 
generally can distinguish, and which 25 per cent of them fail 
to distinguish. That is, if a drawing x, of merit 1, and a draw- 
ing y, of merit 2, are shown to a thousand such judges, 750 
of them will rate y as the better, while 250 of them will rate 
x as the better. Similarly for pairs of merit 2 and 3, 3 and 4, 
4 and 5, 1.5 and 2.5, 2.3 and 3.3, 4.1 and 5.1, 7.6 and 8.6, etc., 
etc. A difference of one “ merit” means a difference judged 
correctly by 75 per cent, and wrongly by 25 per cent, of a 
certain group of judges. 

It is not certain that one “ merit” means an equal difference 
whether it is the one from 0 to 1, the one from 3 to 4, the one 
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from 6 to 7, the one from 8 to 9, or the one from to to 11. 
It might be that, although seven hundred and fifty out of a 
thousand judges would judge each of these differences cor- 
rectly, the differences might not be equal as the differences 
between 0 and 1 pound, 3 and 4 pounds, 6 and 7 pounds, and so 
on. The same amount of real difference in merit might be 
easier to distinguish low in the scale than high, or vice versa. 
With weights we can test the equality of the difference between 
o and 1 pound with that between 1 pound and 2, and so on, by 
replacing any one of these differences of one pound by any 
other of them and proving that such replacement alters nothing 
of consequence. With drawings we can not. We cannot take 
out the difference in merit between O merit and 1 merit and 
put it in place of the difference between 8 merits and 9 merits. 
We cannot add the merit of drawing b (2.4) to the merit of 
drawing c (3.9) and see-whether or not we get approximately 
the merit of drawing @f(6.5). When we say that the difference 
between the merit gf drawing f and the merit of drawing g 
(8.6-7.8) is approximately equal to the difference in merit be- 
tween drawing i and drawing * ‘+2,6-11.8), we imply that the 
two differenc®s often judged 


correctly by competent persons—aud nothihg more. 


The Uses of the Scale 


The scale will be of service wherever the merit of the draw- 
ings of any child or group of children is to be compared with 
the merit of the drawings of any other child or group of chil- 
dren or with the drawings of the same child or group of children 
under other conditions. 

The scale defines by samples different degrees of merit in 
children’s drawings and represents these degrees conveniently by 
numbers. A teacher who wishes to tell a pupil how well he has 
drawn or how well he should draw can do so by a single number 
if the pupil sees the scale or has it in memory. A supervisor 
can tell teachers similarly what he expects of children in a 
given grade, and can define for himself or others how well any 
group of children can draw or should draw. The achievements 
of a pupil, a class or a school can be easily compared with 
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fixed standards or with the achievements of others by com- 
paring the numbers which represent the achievements in ques- 
tion on the scale. Drawings made a thousand years apart in 
time or by children of different countries are made commensur- 
ate as soon as each is honestly assigned a number showing its 
merit by the scale. Most important of all is the service of the 
scale in measuring improvement. The gain of a boy or a class 
in drawing is measured as directly as gain in stature. If one 
is told that one has improved from six to seven and a half, 
one seeing the scale or having it in memory can know just what 
is meant, and so can one’s teacher and everyone else concerned. 
Whenever we have to define the merit of a child’s drawing, or 
compare it with another in merit, the scale is, subject to certain 
limitations,* an essential aid to be used until a better scale 
of the same sort is devised. 

In measuring the merit of a single drawing by the scale, the 
drawing in question should be examined with the scale. in 
view or well fixed in memory and a number assigned to it.’ 
The number so assigned to a drawing by any single judge is, 
of course, far from infallible. If the same judge should so 
rate a thousand drawings, and then, *putting these ratings aside, 
rate the thousand over again, he would vary, often by more 
than half a “merit,” from his previous judgments. If ten 
judges should rate a drawing, each without any knowledge of 
the ratings assigned by the others, the ten ratings would vary. 
These facts are in no wise an argument against the use of the 
scale, but simply an illustration of the fact that people disagree 
more in measuring the merit of a drawing than they do in 
measuring the weight of a stone. Individuals disagree in all 
measurements whatsoever. Let a stone that weighs exactly 
1,000 ounces be weighed independently by ten men using the 


ordinary scale found in a store and probably no two of them . 


will assign the same number\of ounces as its measure. If 
they assign its weight as the nunther of “ sixteen-ounces ”—i.e., 
pounds,—to which it is nearest, more of them will assign iden- 
tical numbers—62 or 63. Similarly if ten teachers measure a 


* These limitations will be made clear in a later section. 


*It is not wise to assign ratings on a finer scale than 0.5, I, 1.5, 2, 
2.5, etc. 
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drawing, say that of Fig. 20, to the nearest tenth of a “ merit,” 
probably no two of them will agree, but if they measure it to 
the nearest “ merit,” several of them will rate it alike as 2. 
If they should measure it as 0 or 2 or 4 or 6 or 8, etc., prob- 
ably nine of them would rate it 2. 


C1 
Fic. 20. 


The sum and substance of all this is that any fact will be 
given varying measurements if the scale is made fine» enough. 
When a teacher compares a boy’s stature successively with sixty- 
one inches, sixty-two inches, sixty-three inches, and so on, in 
order to assign the proper number of inches for his stature, 
comparison is easy and fairly exact. Ten teachers so measur- 
ing the same boy to tenths of an inch gave ratinga all between 
60.2 inches and 60.6 inches. The process was simple, and the 
variation of their measurements- was only a small fraction of 
the difference between the shortest and tallest human being 


in the world. Ten teachers measuring the merit of the drawing 
of Fig. 21 (to tenths of a “ merit”) gave ratings of from 
7.8 to 11.8. The process was not so simple; and the variation of 
their measurements was a large fraction of the difference be- 
tween the worst and the best drawing in the world. But there 
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was no fundamental logical difference in the nature or value 
of the two sets of measurements. And there would have been 
far more disagreement had they measured the drawings without 
the aid of our scale. Ten other teachers measuring the merit 
of this drawing without the scale* showed a range of from 2 to 
17! In general the amount of disagreement is over 50 per cent 
greater when the scale is not used. 

We must expect a wide variation in the ratings assigned to 
the same drawing by this scale. One “merit” is such a dif- 
ference in merit as twenty-five out of a hundred artists, teachers 
of art, and other competent men judge wrongly. Hence neces- 
sarily it must be expected that, in comparing a new drawing 
with the scale so as to rate it, “errors” will be frequent and 
large. 

Just as men of science take the average of ten or twenty 
independent measurements of the weight of a body, if they 
desire to get an accurate measure of it, so we need ten or 
twenty independent ratings of a drawing to get an accurate 
measure of it. And since we are affected with eccentric notions, 
prejudices, and exaggerations of special details in the case of 
the merit of a drawing as we are not in the case of the length 
of a wire or the weight of a ball, it is better to have the ratings 
made by ten or twenty different judges, rather than by the 
same judge at different times. But whether there is one rating 
or ten, one judge or twenty, the result will be more accurate 
with the scale than without it. 


The Derivation of the Scale 


A somewhat elaborate preliminary study of forty-five draw- 
ings, mostly chosen from Kerschensteiner’s Die Entwickelung 
der zeichnerischen Begabung,’ resulted in the rough choice as 
a graded series from zero up, of the fourteen drawings of Figs. 
6-19, and one other (c,), shown here in Fig. 20. These fifteen 


*They were told simply to rate as zero a drawing of just not any 
merit and to rate as 17 drawings as good as that of Fig. 10. 

*I may here express my indebtedness to Dr. Kerschensteiner, whose 
admirable book is so useful to students of children’s drawings from 
whatever point of view. I may also note that the reproductions of 
his reproductions with which I worked were not necessarily exact, and 
that the degrees of merit attached to them belong to the reproductions 
as they appear here, not necessarily as they appear in his original pages. 
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drawings were then submitted ‘to artists, teachers of art, and 
students of education and psychology, with the following in- 
structions. 


DEAR SiR OR MADAM: 


1 write to ask ten or fifteen minutes of your time as an 
aid to me in constructing a graded set of drawings by which 
to measure the merit of children’s drawings. Will you be so 
good as to arrange the fifteen reproductions enclosed in order 
of merit as drawings and to record the results of your arrange- 
ment below by writing 1 after the number of the drawing that 
is the best of the fifteen; 2 after the number of the drawing 
that is next best; and so on, 15 being written after the number 
of the drawing that has the least merit. Number 20 is a draw- 
ing of a man. So is Number 19. Number 25 is a drawing of 
a house. So is Number 4. 

In ranking these drawings, do not make any allowance for 
the apparent age or training of those who drew them, but con- 
sider them all by the same standard; rate them for their in- 
trinsic merit as drawings. 


There were sent in three hundred and seventy-six ratings of 
the fifteen drawings in order of merit, sixty from artists of 
sufficient distinction to be listed in “ Who’s Who in America,” 
eighty from supervisors of the teaching of art, and two hun- 
dred and thirty-six from students of education and psychology. 

From these ratings it is clear that the true order of merit 
of these drawings is a, b, c (c, (Fig. 20) being practically equal 
toc (Fig. 8) in merit) d, e, f, g, h, i, 7, k, l, m and n, since a 
majority of the judges regard all the drawings except a as 
better than a, all the drawings except a and b as better than b, 
all the drawings except a, b and c as better than c, and so on. 
We have then in these fourteen drawings a series progressing 
step by step from a drawing of little or no merit to a drawing 
such as perhaps only one child of fifty thousand under fifteen 
years of age could make unaided. 

The differences in merit between successive drawings in this 
graded series were defined in each case by the percentages of 
judges judging correctly. For example, 94.85 per cent of the 
judges rated b as having more merit than a, while only 84.5 


* Chiefly supervisors of the teaching of art in American cities. 
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per cent of them rated c as having more merit than b. Hence 
the b-a difference is evidently greater than the c-b difference 
in the sense of being more often or more easily distinguished. 
Or, again, since 73.35 per cent of the judges rated k as better 
than j and since 72.5 per cent of them rated / as better than 
k, the k-j and I-k differences are approximately equal in the 
sense of being approximately equally often distinguished. Such 
percentages of right judgments for each successive step of dif- 
ference in the series were as follows :* 


TABLE 2 
94.85% of the judges rated : as better than a 
84.5 b 
88.45 d c 
69.5 e d 
82.55 f e 
69.7 7 g f 
89.4 h g 
81.75 1 h 
70. j i 
73.35 k j 
72.5 l k 
86.5 m l 
74.2 n m 


Now if certain hypotheses* about the factors which deter- 
mine competent human judgments of the merit of children’s 
drawings are allowable, it is allowable to infer the difference 
in merit which any given percentage of these judges (between 
51 and 99) would judge rightly from the difference in merit 
which other percentage (between 51 and 99) does in fact judge 
rightly. If, for example, 750 out of 1,000 such judges rated 


"The ‘percentages given here are not exactly the percentages of the 
376 judges, but half the percentage of the 140 artists and teachers of 
art plus half the percentage of the 236 students of education and 
psychology. That is, the judgments of an artist or teacher of art 
were given nearly twice as much weight as those of a student of edu- 
cation and psychology. 

*I will not enter into the description or partial justification of these 
hypotheses, more than to state that they are essentially that the factors 
which make artists, supervisors of art and intelligent students generally 
differ in the amount of merit they attach to a child’s drawing are 
fairly numerous, and not very disparate in amount of influence, and 
fairly independent one of another. The matter is rather technical, and 
readers who are curious about it should read chapter VIII of the author’s 
“Mental and Social Measurements,” and Dr. Hillegas’s monograph on 
“A Scale for the Measurement of Quality in English Composition by 
Young People” (Teachers College Record, September, 1912). 
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n as better than m, it would be allowable to infer that a draw- 
ing, +, which was rated as better than m by 800 out of a thousand 
such judges, was 1.246 times as far above m as mn was. If a 
drawing, y, was rated as better than m by 850 out of a thousand 
such judges, it would be allowable to infer that y was 1.536 
times as far above m as n was. If a drawing, z, was rated 
as better than nm by 650 out of the thousand, it would be allow- 
able to infer that z was .571 times as far above m as nm was. 
Similar inferences could be drawn from any other percentages 
of right judgments (from 51 to 99) as data. If 50 per cent 
of judges rate one drawing, W, as better than another, V, we 
can infer that there is no difference in merit between them. 
If one hundred per cent of judges rate one drawing U as better 
than another V, we can only infer that the difference is at least 
large, not how large it is, nor what fraction-of it the difference 
between V and T (T being judged better than V, say by 80 
per cent of judges) would be. 

That something of this sort should be possible is obvious to 
common sense. There is some relation between the amount of 
difference and the percentage of judges judging it correctly. 
For example, drawing n is judged better than m by 76.6 per 
cent of certain 500 judges, better than ] by 90.4 per cent of 
them, better than k by 95.2 per cent of them, and better than 
j by 98.2 per cent of them; and common sense rightly assumes 
that these increased percentages go with increased amounts of 
difference, and that if we had a drawing, m’, a little better than 
m, n would be judged better than it by fewer than 76.6 per 
cent of these judges. Common sense also tells us, when aided 
by careful observation of human judgments, that the relation 
is such that a given increase (say 10) in the percentage of 
right judgments from fifty up means more near the hundred 
end than it does near the fifty end. That is, a larger increase 
in the difference will be required to push the percentage of 
votes up from 85 to 95 than from 50 to 60. 

Consider the following facts concerning the ratings of draw- 
ings 7, 7, k, 1 and m by a group of 500 judges. j is ranked 
better than i by 73.7 per cent of judges, or 23.7 per cent more 
than would do so were they equal in merit. k is ranked better 
than i by 81 per cent of the judges, or 7.3 per cent more than 
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ranked j better than i. / is ranked better than i by 86 per cent 
of judges, or 5 per cent more than ranked & better than i. m is 
ranked better than i by 92.4 per cent of the judges, or 6.4 per 
cent more than ranked / better than i. Now the differences 
between i and j, 7 and k, k and /, arid / and m are not in the 
ratio of “‘ 23.7, 7.3, 5.0 and 6.4,” but the later ones are propor- 
tionally much larger. This can be seen from the fact that when 
comparison was made directly between m and I, 85.3 per cent 
of the judges rated m better than /. The m-l difference (repre- 
sented by the change from 86 to 92.4) is greater than the j-i 
difference (represented by the change from 50 to 73.3). 


TABLE 3 ‘ 
Calling the difference (D) that is judged correctly by 75% of judges, 1.00, 
A difference of 0.1 D will be judged correctly by ao > of the judges 
2 “ 


0. 55.3 

0.7 4 68.16 
1.8 88 .96 
2.5 95.41 fi 
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TABLE 4 

A difference which 51% of judges judge correctly = .037 D 
52 .074 “ 
“ 58 “ 299 “ 
60 .376 “ 
61 .414 “ 
63 .492 “ 
65 .o71 * 
72 “ 865 “ 
75 1.000 “ 
77 1.094 “ 
78 1.143 * 
79 1.194 “ 
81 “ 1.300 “ 
85 1.6 * 
87 1.670 “ 
89 = 1.818 
90 1.900 * 
91 1.987 “ 
92 2.083 “ 
93 2.188 “ 
95 2.439 “ 
96 * 2.596 “ 
97 2.790 “ 


Just what the relation is in detail common sense does not tell 
us. By the hypotheses referred to earlier, it is such that if we 
arbitrarily call the difference which just 75 per cent of judges 
judge correctly (and 25 per cent wrongly) 1.00, a difference 
of one-tenth as much, or 0.10, will be judged correctly by 
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52.69 per cent, a difference of two-tenths as much, or .20, will 
be judged correctly by 55.36 per cent; a difference of three- 
tenths as much, or .30, will be judged correctly by 58.02 per 
cent; and so on as shown in Table 3. 

A difference which 55 per cent of judges judge cofrectly 
is then .186 times as great as the difference which 75 per cent 
of judges judge correctly, or .186 D; a difference which 60 per 
cent of judges judge correctly is then .376 times as great as 
the difference which 75 per cent of judges judge correctly, or 
.376 D; and so on as shown in Table 4. 

Now we know (Table 2) that 94.85 per cent of judges judged 
correctly the difference of b from a, and so infer from Table 
4 that the b-a difference is 2.418 times the difference which 
would cause 75 per cent of judges to rate a drawing as better 
than a. Again we know that 84.5 per cent of judges judged 
correctly the difference of c from b, and so infer, again from 
Table 4, that the c-b difference is 1.506 times the difference 
which would cause 75 per cent of judges to rate a drawing 
as better than b. Treating all the facts of Table 2 in this 
same manner, we get Table 5, in which 1.00 equals always 
the amount of difference which just 75 per cent of the judges 
would judge correctly. 


TABLE 5 
b—a =2.418D 
c—b =1.506 “ 
d—c =1.776 * 
e—d = .756 “* 
f—e =1.389 “ 
gS = .765 
h—g =1.851 “ 
i—h =1.343 
= .778 
= .925 “ 
= .886 “ 
m—l = 1.636 “ 
n—m = .963 “ 


Calling the merit of drawing a ZERO, we have:—The merit 
of b = 0+ (2.418 times the difference in merit from a which 
75 per cent of the judges would judge correctly) ; the merit of 
c = (the merit of b) + (1.506 times the difference which would 
enable 75 per cent of the judges to judge correctly between b anda 
better drawing) ; the merit of d = (the merit of c) + (1.776. 
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times the difference which would enable 75 per cent of the judges 
to judge correctly between c and a better drawing) ; and so on. 

If equal differences in merit are equally often judged cor- 
rectly along the scale, we may call the differences which 75 
per cent of these judges judged correctly equal, whether they are 
differences from a or from b or from c, etc. Doing so, and 
calling this amount of difference 1.00, we have Table 6. These 
values of Table 6 are numerical values attached to the scale 
or series of degree of merit in children’s drawings in our first 
description of it (see page 7). 


TABLE 6 

a=: 0 

b= 0 +2.418o0r 2.4 
c= 2.418 +1.506 3.9 
d= 3.92A+1.776 * 5.7 
e= 5.700+ .756“ 6.5 
f= 6.456+ 1.389 * 7.8 
g= 7.845+ .765* 8.6 
h= 8.610+ 1.851 “ 10.5 
i= 10.461 + 1.343 “ 11.8 
j=11.804+ .778 “ 12.6 
k=12.582 +. .925 * 13.5 
I=13.507+ .886 “ 14.4 
m= 14.393 + 1.636 “ 16.0 
n=16.029+ .963 “ 17.0 


The derivation of the scale may now be described very briefly, 
using convenient symbols for some of the facts concerned. 

Denote by A the amount of merit as a drawing by a child 
8 to 15 years old possessed by specimen a. 

Denote by B the amount of merit as a drawing by a child 
8 to 15 years old possessed by specimen D. 

Let C, D, E, F, etc., have corresponding meanings. 

Denote by d, the amount of difference in merit of a drawing, 
x, from A such that 75 per cent of the judges rate x as better 
than a. 

Denote by d, the amount of difference in merit of a drawing, 
y, from B such that 75 per cent of the judges rate y as better 
than b. 

Denote d. the amount of difference in merit of a drawing, 2, 
from C such that 75 per cent of the judges rate z as better 
than c. 
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Let d,, d,, d;, d,, ete., have corresponding meanings. 

B-A is measured by the fact that 94.85 per cent of the 

judges rate B as greater than A. 
C-B is measured by the fact that 84.5 per cent of the 

judges rate C as greater than B. 
D-C is measured by the fact that 88.45 per cent of the 

judges rate D as greater than C. 
E-D is measured by the fact that 69.5 per cent of the 

judges rate E as greater than D. 
F-E is measured by the fact that 82.55 per cent of the 

judges rate F as greater than E. 
G-F is measured by the fact that 69.7 per cent of the 

judges rate G as greater than F. 
H-G is measured by the fact that 89.4 per cent of the 

judges rate H as greater than G. 
I-H is measured by the fact that 81.75 per cent of the 

judges rate I as greater than H. 
J-I is measured by the fact that 70 per cent of the 

judges rate J as greater than I. 
K-J is measured by the fact that 73.35 per cent of the 

judges rate K as greater than J. 
L-K is measured by the fact that 72.5 per cent of the 

judges rate L as greater than K. 
M-L is measured by the fact that 86.5 per cent of the 

judges rate M as greater than L. 
N-M is measured by the fact that 74.2 per cent of the 

judges rate N as greater than M. 

We infer from these facts that 


B-A == 2.418 d, 
C-B = 1.506 dj, 
D-C = 1.776 d, 
E-D = .756 dg 
FE =1.9) 4, 
G-F = .765 d¢ 
H-G = 1.851 d, 
I-H = 1.343 dy, 
J-l = .778 d; 
K-J = .925 d; 
L-K = 886 dy 
M-L = 1.636 
N-M = .963 
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Assume now that d, =d, =d, =d, = d,, etc., and call this 
amount of difference in merit which makes a drawing be rated 
as better by 75 per cent of the judges, “ D,” or one “ merit.” 
Then B-A = 2.418 D or 2.418 “ merits ” 
C-B 1.506 D or 1.506 2 
D-C 1.776 D or 1.776 " 
E-D = .756 Dor .756 re 


And if A = o, we have: 


A=0 
B = 24 
C = 30 
D = 5.7 
E = 6.5 
etc. 


There :s no great surety that the hypotheses upon whose full 
validity the exact values of our scale depend are exactly valid. 
Consequently, the exact numerical relations of the scale should 
not be used too freely in scientific quantitative studies of achieve- 
ment and improvement in drawing. For the practical purposes 
of defining aims and measuring results in schools, however, no 
harm will be done by taking the scale at its face-value. A 
better scale will some time be devised, but the scale as it is 
will be of so much help and so little harm in securing clearness 
and making measurements commensurate that teachers should 
as freely rate the merit of a drawing by it as they rate the 
weight of a boy’s lift in pounds or kilograms. 


The Limitations of the Scale 


An ideal scale or graded series of amounts of some one 
quality allows easy and accurate comparison of anything to be 
measured with itself and consequent easy and accurate deter- 
mination of the amount in the series which is the closest match 
to the thing to be measured. The limitations, in this respect, 
of our scale for measuring the merit of children’s drawings 
are obvious. Suppose, for example, that we wish to measure 
the merit of each of Figs. 22, 23, 24 and 25. It is much harder 
to do this than it is to measure the merit of Fig. 26 or Fig. 
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27, or Fig. 28. li we had in the scale a series of drawings of 
flowers of merit, 2.4, 3.9, 5.7, 6.5, 7.8, 8.6, 10.5, etc., a series 
of drawings of horses of merit 2.4, 3.9, 5.7, 6.5, 7.8, 8.6, 10.5, 
etc., a series of designs for book-covers of merit 2.4, 3.9, 5.7, 
6.5, 7.8, 8.5, 10.5, etc., and a series of drawings of women of 
merit 2.4, 3.9, 5.7, 6.5, 7.8, 8.6, 10.5, etc., the scale would 
obviously be more useful to measure the-merit of drawings of 
horses, book covers, flowers, and women than it now is. 

The case can be instructively compared with the use of a 
graded series of iron weights, supposing that we weighed an 
object by lifting it and lifting the weights of the graded series 
until the one of them was found that was the closest match. 
If one had to so weigh a lump of lead, a block of wood, an 
empty band box, a ten foot bamboo pole, and a live kitten, 
he would find comparison difficult and insecure. 

An ideal scale also would present a graded series in the 
form of integral multiples of some convenient unit and uniform 
fractions of that unit. Thus, supposing as before that we 
weighed an object by lifting a graded series of iron weights 
in comparison with the object, it would be more convenient 
if the series ran 1 lb., 1% lb., 1% lb., 1% Ib., 2 lb., 2% Ib., 
2% l|b., and so on than if it ran .17 Ib., .57 Ib., .g2 Ib., 1.08 Ib., 
1.64 lb., 2.3 lb. Here again the limitations of our scale are 
obvious. The unit—the amount of difference in merit which 
75 per cent of our 376 judges judged correctly—is suitable 
enough, but the series does not present very convenient mul- 
tiples of it. 

These limitations can be remedied in part, though we may 
not expect to measure the merit of a child’s drawing as easily 
and accurately as the weight of his body. The scale can be 
extended in scope to include specimens of maps, mechanical 
drawings, decorative drawings and designs of various sorts, 
drawings of specified objects, and the like; and with proper 
methods of investigation and enough labor, specimens can be 
found of these several sorts of drawing of exactly 1 ‘ merit,’ 
1% ‘merits,’ 2 ‘merits,’ 2% ‘merits, and so on up to 17 
‘merits’ which is as far as a scale for children’s drawings 
needs to extend. The labor involved is, however, very, very 
great. In order to get one specimen proved to be between .99 
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and 1.01, it would probably be necessary to collect with great 
care at least fifty drawings by very stupid children, to have 
them measured by at least 100 judges in comparison with the 
scale as it now is, then to select 20 of them to be so measured 
by 200 more judges, and then to select ten of these to be so 
measured by 300 more judges, and finally to have the two or 
three or four of these that were between .g9 and 1.01, by the 
opinion of the 600 judgments. so far, measured by 400 more 
judges. If the present scale were not at hand as a basis, the 
labor would be much greater. The improvement of the scale 
in these respects must then be a gradual achievement of several 
years. At this time, I will only indicate some of the first steps 
to be taken and provide some of the material to be used. 

We may classify children’s drawings roughly by the interests 
which they serve and to which their production is due, as in- 
formational, representative and decorative. The motive for in- 
formational drawings, such as those of Fig. 29 and 30, is to 
state facts. The lines of the drawing are used as a language 
to tell a story, and words are often used freely along with 
them. This factual, informational drawing develops naturally 
into the drawing of maps, house-plans, cross-sections and the 
like (as in Fig. 31) and, with the provision of proper training, 
into mechanical drawing and the schematic drawing of the 
sciences. 

Representative drawings, such as those of Figs. 32 and 33, 
seek to mimic for the eye the sensations it would have from 
the object in question, to present, not certain facts about an 
object, but a view or picture of it. Teachers of art usually 
think of drawing primarily as such an art of representing the 
eye’s single glimpse of an object. They would usually object 
to a child’s showing the front and both ends of a house in 
one drawing regardless of his assertion that it does really 
have two ends. 

The connection of representative drawing with the more 
primitive informational drawing may be thought of in either 
of two ways. We may say that informational drawing becomes 
representative when the aim is to inform us rather exactly of 
how the object looks from a single point of view. Or we may 
say that informational drawing is representative drawing which 
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aims only to represent to the eye certain abstract features and 
elements, or general contours and characteristics, of the object. 
The former statement seems to me the more useful one. 

When the aim is to create something beautiful we have what 
I have called decorative drawing. Examples of such are some- 
what hard to find in the printed collections of children’s draw- 
ings, since it is with flowers, ribbons, and the like rather than 
with pencil and paper that children usually try to produce 
effects to which they ascribe beauty. But the specimens of 


F:G, 32. Fic. 33. 


Figs. 34 and 35 (from Kerschensteiner’s collection) will serve 
the purpose. Drawings of any one of these three varieties 
may also please us by humor, originality, ‘ finish,’ the interest 
of the subject itself, the organization of the details to make 
an interesting total, and other qualities which satisfy the mind, 
or suggest competence. 

Now the specimens (a, b, c, d, etc.) of our scale represent 
a mixture of informational and representative drawings in the 
lower grade of the scale, and representative drawings in the 
upper grades of the scale. With the possible exception of n, 
probably no one of them was intended by its producer to be 
a thing of beauty. The scale, as it stands, is not at all suitable 
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as a means of iweasuring the merit of children’s drawings as 
decorations, things of beauty, “ artistic’ productions, and does 
not pretend to be. It is also not at all suitable as a means to 
measure the merit of informational drawings above very low 
grades. It therefore needs especially specimens of decorative 
drawing of all grades, and of informational or scientific or 
factual drawing of medium and high grades. 

The judges whose ratings determine what the merit is which 
the scale as it stands does measure probably interpreted merit 
in the main as “ merit as a representative drawing,” ‘‘ merit as 
a picture of an object as it looks,” giving some weight, however, 
to informational efficiency, beauty, humor, the organization of 
the details into a picture, and the like, throughout. The term 
was deliberately left vague since for the present a scale for 
what a composite group of competent judges regard as general 
merit in a child’s drawing seems more desirable than a special 
scale for merit in some one rigidly defined sense. Later it will 
be a simple matter to have these same drawings rated for beauty, 
originality, the organization of details, and other special features 
or sorts of merit. 


Material for Testing Judgment of Children’s Drawings and for 
the Improvement and E.xtension of the Scale 


I add some fifty drawings which, together with those appear- 
ing in the text but not used in the scale itself, will be of service 
in testing the competence of teachers to measure the quality of 
drawings. They will also, when each one has been graded by a 
sufficient number of artists, teachers of art, and other suitable 
judges, enrich the scale as it stands. These are printed in such 
form that they may be easily cut up for use in such experiments. 
There is also added a sheet presenting the scale itself in conven- 
ient form to be hung in the class room or used by the teacher 
or scientific worker in grading drawings. 
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FIG. 34. 
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oe CAROLINE W. HOTCHKISS. 212 pp. New York: D. Appleton, 1913. 


School Hygiene. FLETCHER B. DREsSLAR, Ph.D. 369 pp. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1913. $1.25. 


Stories of Old Greece and Rome. EMILIE Kip BAKER. 382 pp. Illustrated. 
New York: Macmillan, 1913. $1.50. 


Student’s History of the United States. EDWARD CHANNING. With maps and 


Third revised edition. 601 pp. New York: PS913, 


Textbook of Domestic Science for High Schools. MATILDA G. CAMPBELL. 219 
pp. New York: Macmillan, 1913. 90. 


Trigonometry. ALFRED MONROE KENYON and Louis INGOLD. — by EARLE 
RAYMOND HEDRICK. 124 pp. New York: Macmillan, 1913. $1.25 


Way to the Heart of the Pupil. Dr. HERMANN WEIMER. Authorized translation 
by J. REMSEN BisHop. Ph. D., and ADOLPH NEIDERPRUEM, with ial author’s 
preface for American readers. New York: Macmillan, 1913. $0. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 


Official Organ of the National Council of Teachers of English 
Edited by James Fleming Hosic 


The English Journal is a professional magazine for school and college 
teachers. It is at once a clearing house of experience and opinion and the 
exponent of a new and progressive movement. It is supported by the leaders 
in every state. 


Among recent and forthcoming articles are the following: The 
Teacher of English, by Franklin T. Baker; Grades that Explain Themselves, 
by Percy W. Long; A Course in Periodical! Literature, by Allan Abbott; The 
Problem of the High School Play, by Thacher Guild; Two Experiments in 
Experience, by Charles A. Dawson; The Use of a Scale for Grading Composi- 
tions, by Edward L. Thorndike; Teaching English to Filipinos, by Helen Fee; 
The Organization of Instruction in Composition, by Samuel C. Earle; Prep- 
aration in English for Business, by Edward H. Webster; Literature Courses 
in the Small College, by Henry A. Burd. 


Each number of the Journal contains, in addition to leading articles, 
brief discussions in the Round Table, editorials, news items, book reviews, and 
book a. From time to time special reports and bibliographies are also 
included. 


Published monthly except in July and August. Subscription price $2.50. 
Single copies 30 cents each. A sample copy will be sent on request. 


Address: THE ENGLISH JOURNAL, 68th St. and Stewart Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Why not have a Purpose in your Drawing ? 


This New Book: SCHOOL DRAWING 


A REAL CORRELATION 
By FRED H. DANIELS 


IVES to drawing a definite aim and purpose by making it a valuable ac- 
cessory to other studies. It supplements the word teaching of history, 
phy, literature, nature study, etc., with drawing and constructive work 
in illustration of the subject lesson. Instead of haphazard designs, made 
simply for the sake of drawing, this book provides positive and definite prob- 
lems, which when worked out, present important parts of other studies, and a 
materialization of the designs made in the drawing period. 
No other publication has ever adequately shown how drawing may be of 
vital service to the other school subjects; it is distinctly A NEW BOOK. 
SCHOOL DRAWING is mechanically a model of book making. It 
beautifully printed in Sepia on India Tint paper, and bound in rich brown cloth 
stamped in two colors. It contains 156 pages, 73 of which are printed with 
half tone reproductions of the problems presented. Postpaid $1.20. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR AND SAMPLE PAGES 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisce 
Chicago Kansas City 
Thomas Charles Co., 80 Wabash Ave. Hoover Bros., 418 E oth St. 
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